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NORDIC BALLADS
i. General Considerations

THE ballads of the north and centre of Europe belong to one
vast store of methods and themes, and in their oldest forms
they have the same background of ancient Germanic heroic poems
and German-Latin political verse. The composers of these verses
were often Saxons. Saxon court poets are said by Saxo Gram-
maticus to have been active in the Danish civil wars of the twelfth
century, where they made verses about the battle of Haraldssted
(1131) and the flight of King Svend (1157). They sang, no doubt,
in Low German. It is possible to carry back the dates of historical
Danish 'viser' to the year 1208 with certainty (Battle of Lena], and
to the middle of the twelfth century with some hesitation (the death
of Erik Emun, sung in one ballad, occurred in 1137). It is clear,
therefore, that at the moment when the new ballad style developed
in Denmark, Saxon singers were giving performances of a similar
nature under the patronage of such kings as Knut Lavard; but it
is not possible to say how the foreigners affected the 'viser', or even
to assign to them an assured priority. In Saxon England there was
a ferment of creation, of which the ballad of Sir Aldingar is one
fruit. We are told that

Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely
tha Cnut ching reu ther by.
'Roweth cnites noer the land
and here we th.es muneches sseng*.

The form is almost the form of a ballad, yet it is not a ballad. We
are on surer grounds when we learn from William of Malmesbury
that a song corresponding to Sir Aldingar was sung at the cross-
roads of England in the middle years of the twelfth century. As for
Germany, Flemish and Low German political pieces seem to have
priority over those of Switzerland and Austria by something like a
quarter of a century. They are not nearly as early as might have
been expected. The unmistakable ballad note is not heard before the
beginning of the fourteenth century, when Lippold defended his
castle of Homboken against the Bishop of Hildesheim and Duke
Otto of Brunswick.